PREFACE AND PROSPECT
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cident just as dramatically by the fire in his cave.
Prose is good which gives no more than that
vivacity ; and perhaps that is the most we should
expect from a narrative of travel; it is enough to
prompt us to make the journey with the writer.

The truth is, steamships, aeroplanes, wireless,
all the machines which have so changed our ways
of life, have changed us but little. They have
altered the look of the world, and much more than
we like, and brought places within reach which
were all but inaccessible. We hear each other
speak across intervening continents and oceans;
but usually we do not hear news of greater im-
portance from ten thousand miles away than we
could get across a garden fence. . We have at last
laid bare the mystery of earth's superfices, and
now that is done we have come to the beginning,
much to our surprise, of a far greater task.

We have surveyed all the earth ; and now, what
are we going to do with it ? Young people, who
regret that the description Unknown has dis-
appeared from maps, and that exploration is done,
should know they may now begin, and the sooner
the better, on a far more difficult journey than
faced Drake when he set out from Plymouth on
his circumnavigation. We have ended the rough
pioneering work on the earth. It is necessary to
discover now the best use to make of it, That
means an exploration of the mind; and it will be
long before we reach Ultima Thule there. What
possibilities are involved in that voyage of dis-
covery are fairly clear from the debates and con-
fusions which at present afflict humanity. This
problem will require from those who may under-
take it at least as much fidelity to a noble purpose,
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